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| The Minnesota Legislature ratified the Federal Woman Suffrage Amendment September 8, House 120 to 9, | 








This Week in Ratification 


KPUBLICANS of Oklahoma have 
R determined that the women of the 
A tele- 
vram just received at the headquarters of 


whole nation shall vote in 1920. 
in France: 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
\ssociation gives the following pledge of 
support to a special session of the Okla- 42 “9: 
homa Legislature for immediate ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Suffrage Amendment : 

The telegram announces that J. J. Mc- 
Graw, National Republican Committeeman of Oklahoma, so un- 
qualifiedly favors the plan of the ratification committee of Okla- 
homa for a special session for immediate ratification of the 
lederal Suffrage Amendment, that he has succeeded in getting 
the Republican state organization to offer to pay all expenses to 
the special session for any Republican legislator unable to pay. 

He says: “ The question of ratification of the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment is of great national importance and one of 
fundamental fairness to American women. Suffrage in the 
state of Oklahoma was won at the last election by an over 
whelming majority of all votes cast. The Legislature is bound 
to safeguard the right for Oklahoma women, and extend the 
same to the women of the nation. Oklahoma should act as 
quickly as possible. The refusal of Governor Robertson to call 
a special session can mean nothing else than his determined op- 
position to national woman suffrage. Republican members of 
the Legislature may be depended upon. 


fight from the beginning and will go through to the finish.” 


Our party has led this 


HE past week has been notable in the South for its attitude 
on the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

On September 2, President Wilson, as leader of the Democratic 
Party in the United States, sent the following message to the 
Democratic State Convention of Kentucky, meeting in Louisville 
on September 4: “ Both as the leader of the party and as a 
student of existing conditions throughout the world, I venture to 
urge with the utmost earnestness that the State Convention 
include in its platform a plank in favor of the suffrage amend- 
ment. It would serve mankind and the party by doing so.” 

The Kentucky Convention responded promptly with an urgent 
plea to the Kentucky Legislature to ratify the Amendment at the 
next session in January, 1920. “And we urge,” continued the 
Kentucky resolution, ‘ our representatives in the Legislature of 
Kentucky and all executives of other offices to use their votes 


HIS is the week to remember what 
General John J. Pershing said, in an 
address to a group of American women 


“This war is being fought by women. 
It is women who suffer and lend courage 
Women are the ones to whom 
honor will be due when the war ts over, 
and they will deserve honor for their aid 
in establishing democracy.” 


and influence in every legitimate way to 
bring about the ratification of same. We 
pledge ourselves to support in the next Gen- 
eral Assembly if the Federal Amendinent 
has not become operative by that time the 
submission of an amendment to the State 
Constitution granting suffrage to women on 
the same terms as to men and when the 
amendment is submitted to support it at 
the polls as a party measure.” 

In Virginia and in Alabama, there were heated arguments for 
the Amendment, which had many friends in both states. It was 
only after a struggle of several hours that the Alabama Senate 
achieved a second vote refusing to ratify the amendment. 


IRGINIA women §suffragists rejoice in their victory 
V in the special session of the Legislature, which was called 
on August 13 to consider good roads, not the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. The Leedy Resolution to reject the suffrage 
amendment passed the House of Delegates by a vote of 61 to 21. 
The Senate refused to permit a similar resolution to come 
to a vote and indefinitely postponed the Leedy Resolution, which 
was worded in a manner so obnoxious to many Virginia gentle- 
men, that two Legislators, Mr. Gilmer and Mr. Willes, each 
introduced a resolution deploring its language. It reads as 
follows: 

* Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State of Virginia, 
the house and senate concurring, That the proposed Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States be, and hereby is, re- 
jected as an unwarranted, unnecessary, undemocratic, and dan- 
gerous interference with the rights reserved to the States or to 
the people in both State and Federal Constitutions, and be it 
further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be filed with the 
Secretary of the United States as the expressed will of the 
people of Virginia as registered in their Constitution and by their 
elected representatives in the General Assembly, to retain the 
fundamental rights of local self-government vested in the states 
or in the people; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we call upon our Sister States of the Union 
to uphold and defend the right of each state to decide who shall 
vote for its own officers, and to oppose and reject any Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States that would trans- 


fer control of State franchises to the Federal Congress without 
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the consent of the people themselves as duly exercised under their 
several State Constitutions.” 


HE Senate resolutely opposed the Leedy resolution after a 

battle of nearly two days on the floor, and it was eventually 
postponed indefinitely. Friends of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment are sure that the support of the Leedy resolution in the 
House of Delegates was not so much in opposition to the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment itself as to action upon it at this time, at 
a special session called for an entirely different purpose. 

A resolution favoring the ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment in the meanwhile had been introduced into the 
House Committee on Federal Relations. 

The suffragists of Virginia, not in the least daunted by the 
House’s action, sent the following letters of thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the members of the House who worked against the Leedy 
resolution. 

“The Equal Suffrage League of Virginia, representing 175 
centers of suffrage sentiment in the state, and many thousands 
of Virginia suffragists, both men and women, affiliated with the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association—the con- 
servative body of suffragists in America, desires to express to 
you its thanks for the staunch support given to you in the house 
of delegates on September 3 and 4. 

“We appreciate your fairness in rejecting a negative resolu- 
tion while a positive resolution was still in committee awaiting 
action at the proper time, which, in your judgment, was not the 
special session called for good roads. 

“We appreciate further the spirit which prompted you to 
spread upon the records of the house of delegates your position 
in repudiating ‘the language of the negative resolution as un- 
becoming a southern Legislature in a Democratic state, to the 
national leader of its party, and to the chairman of its national 
committee. 

“We have reason to believe with you that the majority vote 
does not express the sentiment of the house of delegates toward 
equal suffrage or the ratification of the Federal Amendment, but 
that many of the members voting for its adoption were prompted 
by their desire to keep the question out of the special session. 
Several members casting the adverse vote have so informed us. 

“Tt is a matter of justifiable pride to us that our own Virginia 
men should wish to confer on us themselves the right of citizen- 
ship rather than have it conferred upon us automatically by the 
men of thirty-six other states. We rejoice with you in this vic- 
tory for suffrage in the Virginia Legislature, the negative resolu- 
tion having failed of passage in the upper house.” 


Forgetting the Men in the Trenches 


HE New York Elections of 1918 were twice notable. They 

were the first general state elections in which women took 
part in great numbers, and they will go down to history as the 
time when thousands and thousands of New York men were 
fighting, not voting. 

New York sent to the army the largest number of fighting men 
of any state in the Union—naturally—as it is the most populous 
state. It sent, to be exact, 367,864 soldiers. Many of these 
soldiers were on the firing line in France in November, 1918. 

How many soldiers did not vote, and how many women did 
vote, in New York on that day may sometime become a 
matter of research. It is now, however, a matter of estimating 
probabilities. 

When a woman gains the ballot she becomes part of the 
electorate. Interest in her ceases as woman and becomes fixed 


—— 


upon her as voter. Both men and women are citizens and to the' 
practical politician the sex of the person who votes in, or out, 
his man or measure doesn’t count. It is wholesome and sane. 
therefore, to find election returns generally listed by counties, 
by districts, by parties, but not by sex. 

A casual way of reaching the number of women voters in New 
York in 1918 is to take the total gubernatorial vote of 1918, with 
women voting, and subtract from it the total gubernatorial vote 
of 1916 without women voting. 


roughly speaking, represent the woman vote. 


Presumably the increase would, 
If it were not for 
the 
war zone and so not counted in the election returns, this would 
make a good guess as to the voting women. 
and sailor vote in 1918 was for the whole state 17,080. 
of 367,864! 

Recently those opposed to giving women the vote have 
issued a statement that the whole state returns show only 511,04 


the unusual factor of thousands and thousands of men in 


This 


ut 


voting women. They reached this figure by subtracting the 1016 
vote from the 1918 vote, making no allowance for the decreased 
That is, they 
brushed aside the little fact of the war zone to make a point. 

As soldiers on 
active duty they had been deprived of their vote and so of their 
In the bulletins of the anti-suffragists they were 
ignored as soldiers in order to swell the civilian numbers at home 


male vote, on account of the absence of soldiers. 

This was to do the soldiers a double injury. 
citizenship. 
and make the woman’s vote seem less. Could figure juggling go 
further in discourtesy ? 

Taking the anti-suffragists own figures of 1916 and 1918, New 
York’s total gubernatorial vote in 1916 was 1,615,065; in 1918 
is was, they say, 2,126,469, showing an increase of 511,404, ne\\ 
voters. As a matter of accuracy the New York Legislative 
Manual for I9I19 gives 2,192,970 as the exact return on the 
gubernatorial vote of 1918, a number which would increase the 
woman vote by more than 65,000, even on the anti-suffragists 
own basis of reckoning. 
women when one seeks to cast discredit on a whole sex? 

The real dishonesty of those opposed to woman suffrage wa 
in misrepresenting the 1918 vote by omitting to mention thx 
thousands of men in active service and in whose places women 
were voting in 1918. If 2,192,970 votes were cast in 1918 with 
the soldiers on duty, there might have been something like two 
There- 
fore the increase in New York State from the woman’s vote 


million and a half votes cast with the soldiers all home. 
was nearer 900,000 than 500,000. And this is about what it was 
roughly estimated to be last November by those observing the 
elections. 

In putting out their figures, the anti-suffragists have sought to 
insult the women of New York State and of the United States. 
Instead of this, they have insulted the intelligence of the public, 
which has been constantly recognizant of its men at the front. 
They have also insulted the soldiers by ignoring that they were on 
duty and so unable to vote. Do not anti-suffragists want to 
remember that men were in the trenches, and loyal women at the 


polls in 1918? 


A 


over 24 who has been a Hungarian citizen for six years and has 


Hungarian Franchise Law 
BUDAPEST message states that the suffrage law fixed by 
the Hungarian ministry accords the franchise to every man 


The women are also 
entitled to vote on the same conditions if able to read and write 
any of the national dialects now in use. 


resided six months in the same commune. 


Young men under 24 
may vote if they served 12 weeks with the army in the field before 
November 1, 1918. Every man over 30 is eligible for election. 
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o atification Schedule 

> aah (Those starred have ratified ) 

sane, ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : : — 

saitian Legislatures in 1919 Session Legislatures That Will Not Meet Until 1921 
Massachusetts*—Ratified June 25. Unless Special Session Is Called, Biennial 

| on Michigan*—Ratified June 10. (Have not yet ratified ) 

, With [llinois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. : ani fc 
? ne yi : Next Legis- Limit of 
vote Pennsylvania*—Ratified June 24. les ea ap 

“eis aa ‘ ature Begins. Session. 
vould, Wisconsin*—Ratified June Io. — en 
ot for Georgia—June 24, 1919. Did not ratify. ee rT er Sb bias scars he 155 days 
n the Alabama—July 8, 1919. Delaware pei hee wee January TF dnawanentindoe 
vould Ohio*—Ratified June 16, 1919. PEED twnwierteannenwe ened PG ivesanneasweees 60 days 
oldier Texas*—Ratified June 28, 1919. ee eee DE 6s iccinscewsns 60 days 
is out NE: Bik ee narwd 44 woe aie a None 

Special Session Called to Ratify in 1919 Minnesota ............+.00: NES ui cintnadies 100 days 
have New York*—Ratified June 16 TE: thscctqackwke conus pg re 60 days 
ANEW —— ae - . bs . - b 
1,404 pe e 7 New Hampshire ...... ae ME tv nwerie dene 60 days 
aa Kansas*—Ratified June 16. New Mexico January I None — 
: W voming—Called by Governor Carey. Date not set. N ~ Ca i ‘Aegean 1. Pie Nl aaa aang _ 
ASE : is North Carolina ........-0+ anuary & 
Missouri*—Ratified July 3. : Se ies A ae ila 
hey : aaa ” No ON st sha 0 oh winked ee 60 days 
=~ Colorado—Called by Governor Shoup. Date not set. ao ikota spicons i, ntti dha ciated tas lay 
ae I dat a0 keene des ET a cuncaviace vues one 
lowa*—Ratified July 2. iy 
SO Ny : 1 I Siw-cicls snes aisle on sie ke EEE Ce ays 
ss 4 South Dakota—Called by Governor Norbeck. Date not set. T she : seat - hae , ) 
ms Utah—Called by Governor Bamberger for September 29. Saeae adil idle he ; SenEsy 7 eee eee eeeeees a; 5 days 
rere . cake é 7 Dt hs <eadt Shae ne oewee é i i. See ee ee ee 0 
site Nebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. 1. hones ne > leah lac “y 
: . eee ee anus es 60 s 
ome sides Midi aah welt ‘as ungton ae a rer oO day 
g v0 WOE WORE bv 55e eo cicevens ED Kade 6dxacdmewn 45 days 
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Arkansas*—Ratified July 28. 

California—Date not set. 

\Montana*—Ratified July 30. 

called by Governor Burnquist for September 8. 





Minnesota* 
New Hampshire—Called by Governor Bartlett for September 9. 
Washington—Called by Governor Hart. 


RECAPITULATION 
Ratified: Massachusetts, Michigan, [ilinois, 
IVisconsin, Ohio, Texas, New York, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Vebraska, Arkansas, Montana, Minnesota. 
(15 in all) 


Pennsylvania, 


Special Sessions for Other Purboses 


To ratify code revision January, 1920. 





iowa 
Maine—Special session in October. 
North Carolina 





Special session called. 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920, Annual 
(Have not yet ratified) 
Next Legis- Limit of 
lature Begins. Session. 
EE nveks cnn bares heron CN sidndctenes kaa 60 days 
FEET! DEON O ETT OT TT Tere 60 days 
ECE ET Ce Seer eee go days 
NE iia keh ew earn wer BES KeoNdideeseeedes None 
0 eee DE Bk nisncdi sannnet 60 days 
Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 and 1921, 
Annual 
(Have not yet ratified) 
Next Legis- Limit of 
lature Begins. Session. 
ON eee ee DE bawexeicnreciens+s 50 days 
Mew PETRY osc sicvececcene LS 
Bhsodle Teta 2. onc scccsvces TS eee errr ee 60 days 
ett CAPO ..0..5csccvces eee 


(17 that have not ratified ) 


Quadrennially 


Alabama...<..... Convened July 8, 1919. Next session in 1923 


Italian Chamber of Deputies Votes 
for Woman Suffrage 


Y a vote of 174 to 55 the women of Italy were granted the 
right of suffrage by the Chamber of Deputies on September 4 
Practically all the speakers during the debate in the Chamber 
supported the bill. Premier Nitti, speaking during the debate, 
placed himself unequivocally on the side of suffrage for the 
women of Italy. He said in the course of his speech that the 
women of that country, as in other countries, must become an 
He paid 


** assumed 


important element in the political life of the nation. 
high tribute to his fellow country-women who had 
eminent positions, especially during the war, when they nobly 
contributed their share towards those hardships and sacrifices 
which Italy underwent during that period.”’ He pointed out that 
the women had worked as hard as the men, and in some instances 
had excelled them, showing remarkable competence and endur- 





ance—a fact all the more remarkable in a country where women, 
for centuries, have been excluded from contact with masculine 
interests. As a particular instance he spoke of the Calabrese wom- 
en who, while their husbands emigrated to America, carried 
on the work in the fields and in the factories, and transacted 
various lines of business. He said that the Calabrese women 
were the back-bone of that region, and they more than anybody 
else were entitled to participate in the government of the country. 

As it will be necessary to examine into the political status of 
about 11,000,000 women, the Premier explained it would be a 
physical impossibility to have women vote at the next general 


election owing to the lack of time to complete the voting lists. 
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Orlando 


-MiAN* a pioneer 
suffragist who 


has campaigned for 
years for the right of 
citizenship has en- 
joyed the fruits of her 
long wait within recent 
weeks or months as the 
result of the rapid 
progress of the equal 
suffrage cause 
throughout the United 
States. One of the 
ardent suffragists who 
has just realized the 
ambition of her life 
time is Dr. Mary Saf- 
ford of Orlando, 
Florida, who is shown 
hee in the act of cast- 
ing her first ballot asa py. 
citizen of the com- 
munity in which she lives. It was indeed a memorable occasion. 
Early in the year the Florida Legislature gave to the women 





DR. MARY SAFFORD CASTING HER VOTE 


Safford is President of the Florida Equal Suffrage Association. 
Executive Board of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, 


Votes 


of Orlando the right to 
vote in municipal elec- 


tions. This bill was 
signed by Governor 
Sidney J. Catts on 


April 21. Recently the 
Orlando women were 
able to cast their first 
votes, the occasion |:e- 
ing an election on the 


question of issuing 
bonds for street paving 
and other civic i:- 


provements. 

Dr. Safford is one of 
the most active of te 
early suffrage workers, 
and much of the cre: it 
the granting «i 
municipal suffrage +o 
the women of Orlando 
is due her untiring e 
forts to advance the cause to which she has given such sincere 
endeavor. 


for 


She Was Formerly on the 


Women and Politics 


ETURNS from the New York City primary contests held on 
September 2, indicate that a number of women were suc- 
cesssful in obtaining nominations for offices on the two party 
tickets. Mrs. Mary M. Lilly, a member of the last assembly, 
was renominated on the Democratic ticket in New York County. 
Mrs. Lilly represents the seventh district. Another woman, Mar- 
garet L. Smith, was nominated as the Republican candidate for 
the assembly in the nineteenth district of New York County. 
Bertha Rambaugh was nominated by the Republicans as one 
of their first district candidates for municipal court judges, while 
Eva Miller was nominated as the Republican candidate for the 
board of aldermen of Kings county from the forty-fourth 


district. 


M* MARGARET L. SMITH, who was the successful Re- 
publican candidate for Assembly in the 19th district, has 
already announced her platform. It includes, vocational training 
for returned soldiers and their preference in the matter of em- 
ployment, equal pay for equal work, Government control of the 
cost of living, curbing of profiteers, liberty but not license of 
speech and press. 

Miss Smith is a teacher of hygiene and physical training at 
the Horace Mann School and is an expert athlete. 


UNIQUE demonstration of the independence of women 

voters was given in the primary election held in New 
York on September 2nd, when a mother and daughter were 
rival candidates for office. Mrs. Mary A. Wehrum of Brooklyn 
was a candidate for membership on the Democratic county com- 
mittee, while her daughter, Mrs. Louis W. Quick was a candi- 
date for a place on the Republican county committee. This 
unique situation caused no family friction. 


ANADIAN women, in a number of widely scattered locali 
ties, will participate in their first elections as full citizens on 
October 2 when a number of vacancies in Parliament are to b« 
filled. By-elections will be held in the following districts: Prince, 
Prince Edward Island; Carleton, New Brunswick; Quebec East, 
Quebec; Glengarry, Stormont; North Ontario and Kingston, 
Ontario; Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, and Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

Unusual interest is displayed in these coming elections, due to 
the fact that they will be the first political contests held in Canada 
since the wartime “ coalition’ and also to the fact that women in 
these districts will have their first opportunity to vote for mem- 


bers of Parliament. 


HE action of the Georgia Legislature in failing to make 

legal its adverse action on the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment, which leaves the question still to come up for decision by 
the Legislature, has caused no end of rejoicing among Georgia 
suffragists. 

Mrs. W. H. Felton, sister of Mrs. Mary McLendon, president 
of the Georgia Woman Suffrage Association, upon hearing the 
news, said: “In English history, it is recorded that in the gun- 
powder plot a kingdom was snatched from the jaws of death by 
the mistake of a word in the direction of a letter. Woman haters 
in the Legislature raised a storm, Providence steered the vessel 
to safety.” 

Mrs. McLendon when told of the Legislature’s mistake said: 
“ Now Georgia will become one of the thirty-six states to ratify 
the Amendment. The question will come up next session, which 
will give us the chance we want.” 

ISS ANNE MARTIN of Nevada will run again this Fall 
for a seat in the United States Senate. This time she 
expects to run as a regular Republican nominee. 
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Coming Home to Roost 


Hennessey Remembered 

AST October, New Jersey suffragists went into the con- 

gressional elections against David Baird, short term candi- 
date for United States Senator. Mr. Baird had been elected to 
fill the unexpired term of Senator on the campaign slogan “ Sup- 
port the President, Win the War.” He did not support the 
President on the Federal Suffrage Amendment, which lacked 
but two votes of victory at that time. 

Mr. Baird’s opponent for the senatorial short term was Mr. 
Charles O’Connor Hennessey, sound on the suffrage question, 
and with a record of “ conscientious endeavor and accomplish- 
ment.” 

It is not the policy of suffragists to enter a party fight, nor to 
work for the election of any candidate. But it was very much 
their policy to return a man to the short term of the Senate who 
would stand by the Amendment. Therefore the Suffragists’ part 
in the New Jersey Elections of 1918, became a “ Help Hennes- 
sey” campaign. , 

Mr. Baird was a Republican, but he did not hesitate to com- 
bine with James R. Nugent, Democrat Boss of Essex County, 
for the purpose of getting himself re-elected. Mr. Nugent, ac- 
cording to the New Jersey press, “knifed” Hennessey, and 
supported Baird. 

Now Mr. Nugent wants to be Governor. He wants this office 
in order to defeat the ratification of the Federal Suffrage and 
Prohibition Amendments. He says so all the time and every- 
where. He has called upon Mr. Hennessey to help him. But 
Mr. Hennessey has a long memory. In reply to Mr. Nugent’s 
letter asking his support, Mr. Hennessey says a few things cal- 
culated to discourage any hope that he forgets the part that 
Mr. Nugent played for Mr. Baird in 1918. He says among other 
things: 

66] MUST write to say I will not support you. 

erable acquaintance with your public record, I do not con- 
sider you a Democrat in anything but the name. As long as I can 
remember, you have been affiliated with the mercenary, reaction- 
ary and least respectable political interest of New Jersey, whose 
aim has been to obstruct or defeat every liberal or progressive ad- 
vance in Government that might be for the benefit of the ordinary 
sort of men and women in the state. 

“T note that you are violently opposed to the ratification of the 
Federal Constitutional Amendment that secures the voting right 
to the women of New Jersey, notwithstanding that equal suf- 
frage for all citizens has come to be recognized as not merely 
just but as the simplest and most fundamental of political rights 
in a democracy. That you cannot perceive this, is an evidence 
of your hopeless incapacity for political progress, and it ought 
to make you impossible as a candidate for any responsible office. 

“JT oppose your nomination, also, not only because of your 
consistent opposition to worthy democratic ideals, but because I 
know that in your capacity as boss of the Essex Democratic 
machine you have been disloyal in the past to the state candi- 
dates of your party and have for your own selfish purposes made 
discreditable deals with Republican machine bosses. I could 
prove this by ‘ Davy’ Baird if he would only say publicly what, 
I understand, he has often said privately. But I don’t have to 
prove it as you know very well, for not only have you admitted 
it yourself, but in your joyful moments have made boasts of it.” 
Thus are Mr. Nugent’s curses against progress “ coming home to 


roost.’’ 


With a consid- 


The Atlanta Boomerang 


TLANTA women voted for the first time in the municipal 
Democratic primary election held on September 3. Despite 
the fact that the state law does not extend suffrage to women, 
the primary committee of Atlanta voted to allow women to par- 
ticipate in the selection of the party’s municipal candidates. 
According to press despatches of September 4, the members 
of the Democratic City Executive Committee, who are elected in 
the primary at which city officials are nominated, appear to have 
been defeated to a man. According to E. C. Buchanan, chair- 
man, the result was due to women’s votes. 

Behind the women’s final achievement at the polls, there lies 
a little story so much to the credit of Atlanta women, that the 
Woman Citizen publishes the following first-hand account of it 
which was written by a young professional woman, a leader in 
the suffrage association of the city, a few days before the 
primary election. 

“ Possibly,” she writes 
and the threat of the Democratic Executive Committee to take 
Lest 


“you will hear of our recent trouble 


the vote away from the women after they had registered. 
you get your information in a distorted form, I am very briefly 
relating something of the affair. 


664 N May the Democratic Executive Committee gave the women 

I the right to vote in the primary this Fall. They imposed 
a $1 registration fee. The Central Committee of Women Citizens 
was formed at the suggestion of the officers of the Democratic 
Executive Committee for the two purposes of spending the money 
accruing from the fees and of getting out the registration. The 
keynote of our campaign was that the women would have the 
money to spend for some good public purpose. 

““A few weeks before the close of the 
Democratic Executive Committee passed a resolution that our 


registration, the 


committee should appoint seven women to confer with seven 
men from the Executive Committee as to the expenditure of 
the fund. We thought this a little strange when we had believed 
that we were to have the fund but decided that we would allow 
the joint committee to spend the fund. As we had already 
called a mass meeting of the registered women to decide on how 
the money was to be spent, we continued our arrangements. 

“The joint committee met before the mass meeting, and the 
sum and substance of what we women learned was that the joint 
committee could only recommend to the Executive Committee 
(composed entirely of men), the purpose for which the money 
would be spent, and that the Executive Committee was to have 
the disbursing of the fund. The seven men refused to be bound 
in their recommendation to the Executive Committee by the vote 
of the registered women. They had decided that a kitchen at 
Grady Hospital would be the best thing to spend the money for, 
and had already got out estimates on that particular thing. They 
had also decided that, even though the women voted at their 
mass meeting for a playground, as it was expected they would, 
the Executive Committee would turn down their vote, and carry 
out their own plans. In other words, the men expected that 
out of gratitude to them for giving us the vote we would 
second anything they suggested and push it through at the mass 
meeting. Under cover of giving the women the vote, the men 
expected to be so immensely popular that they could do what 
they wanted with the money and spend it as they liked. 


(Continued on page 371) 
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“What Diantha Did” 


HE scarcity of domestic help is a burning question. The 

suffragists have been discussing it during the past summer 
along with the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
and the high cost of living. 

The only real solution of it, some of us believe, is pointed out 
in Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s problem novel, “ What Diantha 
Did.” That book was looked upon as terribly radical when it 
first came out, seven or eight years ago; but the course of events 
has been steadily carrying us towards an acceptance of its central 
idea. I have long been urging my friends to read it. For those 
who cannot conveniently do so, I will outline the story. 

Diantha Bell is a young California school teacher who hates 
teaching but has a remarkable gift for housework. She is engaged 
to Ross Warden, whose heart is set upon making scientific 
experiments, but who is forced to run a grocery store because 
his father’s sudden death took him out of college and left him 
in charge of the business with no other way to support his mother 
and four sisters. They all adore Ross, and make him neckties, 
afghans and embroidered shirts; but it never strikes them as 
wrong tha¢ he should have to follow an uncongenial calling and 
put off his marriage indefinitely in order to maintain five able- 
bodied women who could very well earn their own living. Ross 
likewise thinks it would be a disgrace to him to let any of lis 
women folks work. 

Diantha has other ideas. She wants to hasten the time when 
they can marry. Against the protests of her family, her lover 
and all her friends, she gives up her school, arms herself with a 
letter of recommendation from her pastor and goes away to a 
seaside resort where millionaires abound but good domestic help 
is very scarce, to do housework. 


HE gets a place at good wages, with a woman whose health 

and domestic happiness are going to pieces, because she is not 
cut out for housework. Her best endeavors fail to make her 
home comfortable, and she gets no time for her profession of 
architecture, which she had intended with her husband’s full 
approval, to keep on with after her marriage. Diantha puts the 
housework through with ease and also plans the meals and does 
the marketing. She reserves some hours a day for herself, and 
in the evenings gets acquainted with as many other servants as 
she can, making a study of their condition and their needs. 

Her mistress boasts among her friends about her paragon of a 
servant, who has given up school teaching for housework; and 
finally the woman’s club invites Diantha to read a paper on the 
domestic service question. They expect her to set forth reasons 
why educated women should more generally go into housework. 
To the horror of the more conservative members, she sets forth 
instead the reasons why they cannot be expected to do so, under 
present conditions, and advocates a radical change in the tradi- 
tional way of getting the work done. She says in part: 

“The keynote of all our difficulty in this relation is that we 
demand celibacy of our domestic servants. Since it is natural 
for women to marry, the result is that our domestic servants 
consist of a constantly changing series of young girls, apprentices 
as it were; and the complicated and important duties of the house- 
hold cannot be fully mastered by such hands.” 

’ Instead of domestic service being safe and sheltered work, 
Diantha points out that an ignorant young girl, living away from 
her parents in a family of strangers, is exposed to serious moral 


danger. The records of hospitals and reformatories show that a 


large proportion of the girls who go astray come from the ranks 
of domestic service. 

Diantha reminds them that a multitude of things which used to 
be done at home are now done outside, by specialists—spinning, 
weaving, making soap and candles, and much of the laundry 
work; that the cleaning is also being taken over by specialists, 
vacuum cleaners, window-washers, rug-cleaners, etc. Some of 
the cooking is being taken over in the same way, by the baker 
and confectioner. She boldly predicts that soon the bulk of the 
cooking will be done outside. The present method of employing 
fifty women to cook for fifty men is wasteful of time, labor, fuel, 
and material. Four professional cooks could furnish them with 
better food at less expense. 


IANTHA says she does not believe in co-operative house- 
keeping. Every family is a unit, and should have its sepa- 
rate home: “ But the separate home may be served by a common 
water company, a common milk man, a common baker, a common 
cooking and a common cleaning establishment. The private home 
will no more want a cook shop on the premises than a soap fac- 
tory. The necessary work of the house will be done by the hour, 
with skilled labor ; and we shall order our food cooked instead of 
raw. This will give to the employees a respectable, well paid pro- 
fession, with their own homes and families ; and to the employers 
a saving of about two-thirds of the expense of living, as well as 
an end of all our difficulties with the servant question.” 

This revolutionary paper raises a huge uproar, and splits the 
club in two. But a rich young widow, Mrs. Weatherstone, is so 
pleased that she engages Diantha as her housekeeper, to super 
vise her big house and large staff of servants. Afterwards 
Diantha gets up a servants’ club house, where about thirty maids 
live together, with a matron to keep house for them, and they go 
out in pairs to do housework by the hour. In an hour, two of 
them can put one of the summer cottages in order from top to 
bottom. With Mrs. Weatherstone’s encouragement and financial 
backing, Diantha buys an old hotel, sets up a caffeteria, and also 
delivers cooked food, hot and delicious, at people’s homes. Her 
She gets her mother to come and 
Her father, an unsuccessful 


business grows and prospers. 
keep the accounts of the hotel. 
inventor, comes too, and relieved from care and hard labor, 
begins to make inventions that succeed. But Ross steadily refuses 
to use any of Diantha’s money, and there is still no prospect of 
his being able to marry. 

Diantha’s bitterest critic has been a pompous Mrs. Thaddler, 
who holds forth about the “ sanctity of the home,” but makes her 
own home so uncomfortable that her husband is always glad 
to thwart her purposes. Partly to spite his wife, partly because 
he likes Diantha, he quietly causes a proposition to be made to 
Ross to exchange his grocery store for a fruit ranche near 
Diantha’s hotel, where he can do his scientific experiments and 
make a good living at the same time. The two young people are 
overjoyed ; at last they can marry. But Ross insists that Diantha 
must give up her business ; she refuses, and this keeps them apart 
for a while longer. 

Mrs. Weatherstone builds a new and magnificent hotel, sur- 
rounded by lovely cottages, in beautiful grounds, and puts 
Diantha in charge of the whole. She makes much of her socially, 
and has Diantha receive with her when there are titled guests. 
Ross’s mother and sisters are impressed, and begin to doubt 

(Continued on page 367) 
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The Turning Worm 


HILE the actors, the railway shopmen, the conductors 

and what not, are striking, two groups of people, hitherto 
looked upon as too-long-put-upon even to resist, are showing 
signs of turning in their tracks; that patient worm “ the middle 
class” is forming a union in Great Britain, according to Mrs. 
Beatrice Forbes Robertson Hale, who arrived in America in 
August on the Adriatic—the first ship to be permitted out of port 
by the striking dockmen of England. 

The Middle Class Union was the last word in collective bar- 
gaining when Mrs. Hale sailed for New York, therefore its aims 
and its outlook were still in the future. But this Union denotes a 
significant stirring of one invertebrate class hitherto counted upon 
to do nothing more violent than to squirm when stepped upon. 

Paris, France; Montclair, New Jersey, and Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, are furnishing other indications that it doesn’t pay to 
trample too long on the mildest mannered human beings. Mont- 
clair housewives have had enough and a-plenty. They are form- 
ing an Employers’ Union for collective bargaining with the laun- 
dresses. They object to paying $3 a day plus car fare, plus two 
meals, and they are revolting according to the traditions of Mont- 
clair, whose women have been first in co-operative buying, first 
in cooked food experiments, and first in reduction of infant 
mortality. 

Hartford housewives have rolled up their sleeves to the elbow 
to go into the cost of living fight. Every housewife in the vicinity 
has been asked to enlist in the campaign to cut prices. 

It is on the storied heights of Montmartre in Paris that a similar 
situation has arisen. Citizens and housewives of the whole dis- 
trict have formed the Consumers’ League of France to combat the 
high cost of foodstuffs. A definite feature of this concerted 
movement is to be a National Buyers’ Federation with members 
throughout the country. 

Little things these—in themselves no more than the eternal 
kaleidoscope of life, which shapes and forms men and women into 
star forms of mutual interest only to dissolve again into new 
antagonisms and new affinities. But the fact that the least re- 
sistant people are getting themselves into mass formation in every 
country and in many parts of each country for similar purposes, 
points to a hopeful and intelligent rearrangement of living condi- 
tions, and shows that the woman in the home will not be content 
to be the passive instrument of economic forces forever, but is 
about to arise and take an active part in the settlement of the 
questions that concern the continuance of that home. 


IFTY thousand housewives of New York City have entered 

into a campaign against the cost of living. These women 
are lined up under Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey, daughter of E. 
H. Harriman, and the head of the Community Councils, for a 
strict examination of prices and for profit-checking. 

Mrs. Rumsey’s army is a battalion of life, not of death; it is 
fighting under-nourishment, hunger, discouragement. It is work- 
ing through the Fair Price Committee of which Arthur Wil- 
liams, Federal Food Administrator for New York, is chairman. 

Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, chairman of the New York State 
League of Women Voters, is also a member of this Fair Price 
Committee, which publishes semi-weekly lists of food showing 
reasonable profits and a maximum equitable price. 

Mrs. Rumsey’s 50,000 housewives of the Community Council 
are enlisted to carry the price lists with them on their daily 


marketing rounds. Where they find that dealers are charging 
more than the fair maximum profit, they are asked to report the 
fact on a special franked postcard which is to be supplied; then 
investigations will be made. 

Mr. Williams is well pleased with the result of the fair price 
campaigns thus far. He said recently he believed that the price 
lists were being adhered to, and that the campaign had been 
started just about in time, as otherwise there would have been 
another upward swing which would have been difficult to stop. 
He has pointed out the following objectives of his committee: 

1. The elimination of the profiteer. 

2. To give food dealers a guide for the fair sale of their goods. 

3. To persuade women to buy carefully, to avoid hoarding 
and buying on “ futures.” 

4. To protect fair dealers from unjust criticism and to secure 
the co-operation of all the dealers. 

5. To induce women to buy the cheaper cuts of meat and 
grades of food, many of which are just as nourishing as the 
more expensive ones. 

As soon as the agreements with wholesalers in meat, groceries 
and other commodities are concluded fair prices will be issued 
once a month. The retail prices have been approved in Wash- 
ington. 

It was later reported that this Fair Price Committee will pub- 
lish the names of those who persist in excessive charges. 


HE government war against profiteering and the high cost 

of living will undoubtedly be carried on with the assistance 
of a number of women special agents of the Department of Jus- 
tice, according to reports from Washington. The passage of the 
food control act now before Congress will require many special 
agents for the enforcement of its provisions, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice is said to be giving consideration to the appoint- 
ment of a number of women as investigators. 

“T think women would be most valuable as agents in the en- 
forcement of this profiteer act, not only for clothing overcharges 
but for food as well,” said one of the Department of Justice of- 
ficials. ‘* Women have been purchasers of these commodities for 
years and they ought to make good detectives of profiteers.” 





“What Diantha Did” 
(Continued from page 366) 

whether it really is discreditable for a woman to run a business. 
Then Mr. Thaddler reveals to Ross his own agency in getting him 
the fruit ranch. “ What do you think I did it for?” he says, 
‘so that brave sweet little girl could have her heart’s desire. 
She’s established her business, she’s proved her point—she’s won 
the town—most of it; and there’s nothing on earth to make her 
unhappy now but your pigheadedness! ” 

Ross gives in; but the knowledge that at heart he still dis- 
approves of her business is an alloy to Diantha’s happiness. After 
they have been married several years, Ross goes away to a 
scientific convention. There he learns that her new way of 
getting the housework done has grown and spread, that it ts 
recognized as a great blessing, and she has become internationally 
famous. He writes to her that he is proud of her. 

“ As a man of science,” he says, “I must accept any truth 
when it is once clearly seen; and I do see at last what valuable 
work you have been doing for the world.” A. S. B. 
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A “Renewing” Bath— 


for your bathroom 


FLOOR! Walls! Enamel! Bowl! Tubs! Of 

course you want them always ready for 
inspection! Gold Dust takes care of bath- 
rooms easily, sanitarily. Gold Dust has a 
velvety smoothness when it comes to porce- 
lain, enamel, nickel and tiling which avoids 
all risk of scratching. It brings a wonderful 
sweet cleansing to bowls and drainpipes. Gold 
Dust leaves bathrooms with a sanitary sparkle 
because it purifies as it thoroughly cleanses. 
By all means keep a package of Gold Dust in 
your bathroom—handy for frequent bathroom 
cleaning. 


If you want the gentlest, soapiest, most thor- 
ough washing powder, be sure it s Gold Dust 
you get. Look for the familiar yellow pack- 
age and the Twins. 


CHEEK FAIRBANK Zara) 








Twins do your work | 














Southern Women 


DWARD KIDDER GRAHAM was a young man when he 
died on October 26, 1918. His public career lay entirely 
within the twentieth century, and his opinions were those of the 
modern educator. Although only 43 when he died, Dr. Graham 
had been president of the University of North Carolina jor 
several years. His espousal of the education of southern women 
is unequivocal. It falls into line with his ideals of the meaning 
of education. These are also clear cut and unequivocal. He 
saw in the University a bulwark of democracy. “The evolu- 
tion of the democratic state in the past hundred years as an at- 
tempt to actualize in human society the principles of liberty, 
equality and brotherhood,” he said in his inaugural address on 
April 21, 1915, “is parallel to that of the state university.” 
This is one of the meanings of University education which one 
finds Dr. Graham insisting upon over and over, in his published 
papers, Education and Citizenship (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.). 
Education for citizenship and education as a phase of the 
democratic state are his constant themes. “ The college must 
help a man or a woman to master the art of making a good liv- 
ing—justifying existence by productive labor in God’s good 
world of things,” he said at Meredith College in 1916, “ and 
it must help a man or woman to master the art of living a com- 
plete life—justifying existence in God’s great world of ideas 
and ideals. In neither of these aspects of education has Southern 
opinion given sufficient emphasis to the education of women. 
Generally speaking, the public is not concerned about the higher 
education of women, except for those who mean to teach. The 
colleges themselves therefore have, perhaps, not felt able to 
apply themselves with the high seriousness that the task de- 
manded. 


66 ND yet, the home, if I may put the matter in an unquali- 

fied word or two, is the clearing house of our whole 
material and spiritual income and expenditure. In ninety per 
cent, I venture to say, of the homes that the students of this col- 
lege will preside over, the woman in the partnership will spend 
necessarily over sixty per cent of the total income. In the great 
economy of making a good living, she is quite as important as 
the man. Our education has not taken sufficient account of this 
simple fact. We have said with some unction that “ woman’s 
place is in the home ”—which is at once both a wise, beautiful, 
and also a very stupid thing to say, unless we realize the fact that 
the home, and the office, and the store, and the farm are an 
organic union in the economy of living. 

“ But the college also fails, and fails tragically, if it does no 
more than train its students to be efficient in the task of doing 
a necessary job well, and even accumulating material wealth. 
It is the unique and sacred privilege of colleges to preserve to 
mankind through a period when practical efficiency and general 
material welfare are compelling attention away from certain 
aspects of culture, to maintain at every hazard the standards 
of sound scholarship, of learning, of beauty, of truth made visible 
in daily affairs, and to translate the temporary appetites of 
hand to mouth existence into the durable satisfaction of life. 

“ Here is the opportunity of the college, if it can vitally com- 
prehend it; and to the Southern college for women it is once 
more an opportunity singularly rich and wonderful, for here 
again public opinion has not taken it as seriously as it should, 
nor equipped it as adequately as it should for its task. 

“ If our civilization is ever to be what all good men wish it to be, 
it will be so not through the identity of the function of men and 
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And Education 


women in doing the work of the world, but through equal op- 
portunity to enjoy and freely exercise their human aspirations 
for fuller knowledge, keener appreciation, wider and richer serv- 
ice. And because I believe in the equal humanity of women, I 
believe in equal privileges to them in the humanities, and in their 
superior Opportunity to saturate our life with the curative and 
liberating influence of the humanities. 

“| believe, therefore, that the standards of scholarship of the 
college for women should be as high as the college for men; its 
faculty as well paid and strong; its laboratories as well equipped ; 
its mental demands and mental discipline as severe, its intent as 
definite and full of conviction. Such parts of its present curri- 
‘um as cannot be interpreted in these terms of creating the ulti- 
mie wealth of life should be discarded ; but whatever parts may 
be, should be administered with the sincerity, passion, and power 
or the eternal verities.” 


cl 


The Woman’s Point of View 

‘T“HE Suffragists of Covington, Kentucky, or a number of 
+ them, turned editors for a day recently on the occasion of 
the publication of a special suffrage edition of The Kentucky 
Post. When the editor of the paper offered to allow the women 
the opportunity of getting out his paper in the way they would 
like to see it published, the women gladly accepted, appointed a 
corps of editors and assistants and began work upon what proved 
to be one of the most interesting editions ever published in 
Covington. 

In handing over his paper for the day the editor said that 
he was doing it in order to get the women’s point of view. “ You 
are to change it as you like, play up stories and heads as you 
see fit and, if you want an article on canning strung across the 
front page, you shall have it.” 

“The last remark shows you do not know the modern woman's 
mind,” replied Mrs. Layne, the chairman. 

“Can the cans,” a would-be editor exclaimed impatiently. 
“We had enough of that during the war and the wet season.” 

“T do not want recipes in a newspaper,” said Mrs. Rothier. 
“T look in a cook book for them. I am not interested in who 
entertains, but I am interested in all the big questions of the day.” 


ISS LILLIE SOUTHGATE acted as editor-in-chief and 

was assisted by as capable a group of women workers as 
had ever been gathered in a newspaper office. And the entire 
newspaper reflected accurately the viewpoint of the modern wom- 
an, being filled with timely and interesting stories on such subjects 
as the schools, pensions, the nursery and its problems, the garbage 
plant, food prices, a drive against illiteracy and other matters of a 
timely nature. In their editorial column the women demanded 
that “ Mr. Voting Citizen” let them have clean and pure water 
and urged that further delay in the solution of the water problem 
by eliminated. Another editorial urged higher pay for the tea- 
chers, another discussed the question of the kindergarten, a local 
problem of importance, while good roads and community houses 
came in for their share of editorial discussion. 

A suffrage cartoon with its liberty bell ringing out “ Equal 
Rights! Votes for Women! Justice!” was a dominating feature 
of the special edition. 

The special women’s edition of the Post was a complete 
newspaper in every respect, containing a wide range of news- 
paper features of interest to all readers. 
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Established 1879 


College and Boarding School 
Outfits 


offer many perplexing decisions to Mothers 
sending their daughters away to school. 
Yet to assemble complete outfits according 
| to the rigid requirements designated by the 
chosen college and boarding school, at 
Best & Co., greatly 
facilitates the task. 
Specialists for over 
40 years in the 
outfitting of Misses 
and Young Women, 
Best & Co. are head- 
quarters for their 
1919-1920 apparel. 


With an advance 
Autumn showing of 











Fall and Winter 
models and new | 
merchandise arriving | 
daily, the entire) 
establishment is well |) 
equipped to offer a / 
wide choice in school | 
and dress apparel of | 
every description. 
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i Miss Paula Matsner, College and School Outfitter 
at Best & Cd., if name of school and measurements 
of pupil are given, will be glad to select entire hi 
outfit. Miss Matsner is thoroughly familiar with the | 
clothes specifications of each school and college. 
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The Only Woman Privy Councillor 


By Madame Amy Adams 


LANCHE PARRY is the only woman on record as a Privy 
Councillor.. She-was born at New Court, Golden Valley, 
Herefordshire in 1500 and came of a good stock. As a very small 
child of 6 or 7-she was taken by her father, Harvy ap. Harvy to 
visit her.aunt, the lady de Lacy at Ludlow, under whose charge 
the widowed Catherine of Arragon was residing. Catherine took 
an immense fancy to the sprightly child and prevailed on her 
father to have the little girl to cheer her solitude. She was in- 
structed by the Queen herself and enjoyed all her life the close 
friendship of Queen Catherine and her daughter, afterwards 
Queen Mary. 

It seems strange to us, but records prove that Mary then about 
17, and Blanche a young woman of 25, were present at the birth 
of Elizabeth. Blanche watched over the motherless little girl and 
her epitaph tells us she rocked her cradle and often guided her 
by her advice. Later when Elizabeth was sent to the Tower, 
Blanche was sent to “ reason with her,” and records that she, 
Elizabeth “ did weep very tenderly.” Mary never seemed to lose 
faith in Blanche as she did in others and the two were always 
friendly. When Elizabeth came to the throne, Blanche was made 
keeper of the jewels, and in an old record she is described as 
Domina consilorum secritorum. She lived to see Elizabeth’s 
crowning glory, the defeat of the Armada, and died at the age 
of 82. Her cousin wrote to the Earl of Malmesbury, and de- 
scribed her death very quaintly,— “on Thursday - . . Mrs. 
Blanche a’p. arvy departed—Blinde she was here on erthe but 
the joies of Heven she shalle see.” 

There are many memories of this lady, a monument in West- 


minster, and her effigy in wax, still to be seen. A beautiful monu- 
ment in Bacton Church, Herefordshire, where her heart was sent. 
She kneels before her royal mistress holding in one hand a bible, 
another a pomice box of ancient pattern. Her epitaph is most 
curious and composed by herself. She was Shakespeare’s first 
patron and got him out of some boyish scrape. He visited Bac- 
ton and left bay and rosemary still to be seen at the shrine of his 
benefactress. Blanche is remembered by the poor of Bacton as 
she bequeathed to them a perpetual legacy. 

She spoke four or five languages and was the court genealogist 
and an excellent historian. It is said she composed the lines: 

“ Fower corners to my Bedde 

“ Fower Angeles round my Hedde 
“TI to wache I to praze 

“And 2 to carry my Soulle awaye.” 

The beautiful “ Angel” window to her memory in Bacton 
Church was taken away in the dead of night in 1811 to Atcham 
near Shrewsbury, where they are today, by Lady Burton; she 
doped the church-wardens one Christmas night and managed to 
get them while they slept. 

Blanche seems to have possessed poise and personality, much 
determination and refinement, and a clear headed shrewdness, 
great charity and a wish to help the poor and unfortunate. Ther« 
does not appear to be any other woman who ever was a Privy 
Councillor in England, although many woman were Justices of 
the Peace, and filled other offices of distinction. 

Blanche never married, and writes in her epitaph “ Never ni 
man’s wife.” 
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Special Display and Sale of 
High-Grade Mink Coats, Wraps, Capes and Scarfs 


34th Street 








GREATLY BELOW PREVAILING PRICES 


Women of fashion warmly welcomed the recent return of the vogue for Mink, as no 
Fur is richer or more beautiful in appearance, and its wearing qualities are unapproached. 
Mink of high quality is now on display from one-skin dark pelt Scarfs at 25.00 to 
the most elaborate Eastern Mink Wraps at 3750.00. 
Capes of Mink fashioned from soft, natural pelts are priced at 
285.00, 385.00, 565.00, 675.00, 865.00, 1050.00 and 1185.00 


Wraps, Coats and Coatees of Mink have been marked at 
595.00, 825.00, 1085.00, 1275.00, 1475.00, 1650.00, 1865.00 to 3750.00. 
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The Atlanta Boomerang 
(Continued from page 365) 

“We conferred for several days with the chairman of the 
Executive Committee trying to bring about harmony. We 
thought we could do this, as we gave him credit for political 
sagacity. Our mass meeting was to take place on the night of 
the day when the registration closed. On that day the Executive 
Committee tabled a motion to turn over the money to us. We 
exposed the situation, and the women unanimously refused to 
vote on an object for which to spend the money, and took the 
stand that they would give up their vote if the Executive Com- 
mittee would not carry out what they had led us to believe was 
their agreement. For months the newspapers had reiterated that 
the women were to have the spending of the money. The officers 
of the Executive Committee had so stated publicly and in fact 
never denied such statements until five days before the close of 


the registration. 


¢é E served notice on the Tax Collector, who registered the 

women and held the fees, that we should hold him per- 
sonally responsible for the money if he turned it over to the 
Executive Committee. He is Mr. Lucian Harris, and has been 
our friend throughout. He is still holding the money. 

“The number of women registered was 3796. The Central 
Committee raised $1,055 for campaign expenses. We got out 
over 1,400 letters to indifferent women, to tax-paying women, 
and to registered women urging them to bring in others. Over 
a majority of the ministers in town endorsed the registration. 
We spoke at all the movies; had open-air rallies in all the wards 
downtown with the most prominent men in town speaking. 

“ Finally the sub-committee of men issued an ‘ ultimatum’ 
that we could turn over the money to them or lose our vote. 
This position was backed up by the Executive Committee and 
we called another mass meeting at which approximately 300 
women were present. Only 21 voted against the resolution that 
we would stand firm. 

“Two days later the Executive Committee met but did not 
dare to carry out the ultimatum. We still have the vote, and 
Mr. Harris still has the money! But the executive Committee 
soothed its injured feelings by passing a vote of confidence in 
its own integrity and a resolution saying it would have no more 
dealings with the Central Committee. 

“We consider the women won a decided victory. The poli- 
ticians expected to control the women and were shown distinctly 
that they could not do so. The women were aroused and solidi- 
fied as they could not have been otherwise, and the administra- 
tion has now one more thing to its discredit. The public has 
been on the side of the women throughout and two out of the 
three newspapers in town gave editorials on our side. 

“ The primary is to be held on September 3, and we are hoping 
to complete our victory by defeating certain men. This, how- 
ever, will be difficult as the leader, Mr. Buchanan, has the ap- 
pointment of all the managers and clerks at the polls! Ordinarily 
the Executive Committee (which makes rules for the primaries) 
is elected by wards, four men from each. When Mr. Buchanan 
became convinced he could not be elected from his ward be- 
cause of the opposition of the women, he threw the election to 
the whole city and every voter must vote on 44 committeemen.” 


, | ‘HE primary elections were held on September 3 and proved 
to be a boomerang for the men who had tried to juggle 
the women out of their rights as voters. 
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What the War Meant to Women 


From the beginning of the war, long be- 


HE time was when women were not 

considered as having any part in the 
concerns of Government. When I was a 
little girl a woman could not make a will, 
she could not make a deed or transact any 
legal business without the consent of some- 
body else; that is, if she were married. 
But, as these disabilities were removed, 
women arose to their sovereignty. It may 


Excerpts from the Last Speech of the 
Late Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 


Member Executive Committee League to Enforce 

Peace, Honorary President National American 

Woman Suffrage Association, Chairman Woman’s 
Committee, Council of National Defense. 


This is Dr. Shaw’s last message to the women 
of the country, to whose service she devoted her 
life and by whom she was singularly revered. The 
revised manuscript was received from Dr. Shaw 
the day before her death. The address was deliv- 
ered in @ series of conventions held in May, and 
ordinarily followed an analysis of the Paris Cov- 
enant by ex-President Taft or President Lowell of 


fore our Government entered into it, the 


women of this nation began to organiz: 


The society to which I belonged went io 


Washington in February prior to our e: 
trance into the war with Germany. \ 
called the women of our whole national o 
ganization together ; they came by hundre 


e 


S 


and we formulated a plan of service. We 


saw the war was coming and we wanted 1 


not be a super-sovereignty, such as our 
Senate seeks to guard us from, but it is a 
kind of sovereignty which is very comfortable when you want 
to make a contract. 

Because of this newly found power women, more than men, 
understand the dignity that comes to a great nation when it has 
the power to use its will in deciding what it will and what it will 
not do. 

Women never had such an opportunity in the world’s affairs 
before as we had during the war just closed. At the beginning 
of the war very little attention was paid to the women but grad- 
ually, as the man power began to leave for the front, and as the 
greater need for munitions and other necessary equipment of war 
demanded larger bodies of people in the service of the Govern- 
ment, more and larger demands were made upon women, until 
it came to such a pass that it is declared by every nation which 
has been at war that the war could never have been. won if it 
had not been for the work of the women. 

And so through this cooperative service of the men and women 
we have been able to reach this peace which now is so very near. 

During the war women were called upon to serve and the re- 
sponse was universal. We are told that five million men in this 
war died in battle and that two million more died from wounds 
received in battle and that two million more died of disease in 
the hospitals, making a great total of nine million men who died. 
But when we speak of the cost of life in this war we enumerate 
only the men who died. We have made no enumeration of the 
women. We have made no enumeration of the children. We 
do not know the vast bodies of women and children who have 
been slaughtered, women who have been outraged and who today 
are filling the mad-houses of France and Belgium and Serbia and 
all the other nations which have been overrun by the armies. 
We know nothing about the horrible results which have come 
to the lives of women or of the cost of this war in women as 
well as its cost in men. 


Harvard University. 


HEN I was appointed by the President of the United 
States and the Council of National Defense as Chairman 
of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense, 
it was not because the women needed to be urged to do patriotic 
service, it was because women from all over the United States, 
in organized groups and individually, came with such a demand 
asking that they might serve, that the Government was swamped 
by this desire; and the Government found it necessary to or- 
ganize a group of women to direct the war work of women— 
t because they lacked patriotism but because of their patriot- 
ism; they all wanted to serve but they did not know in what way 
they could best render that service or what the country desired 
of them. 
The Government called the women who organized the Wom- 
an’s Committee together and they made us the medium in di- 
recting all the war work of the women of the United States. 


be prepared. And after we had made ovr 
preparation, deciding what lines of work, as a society, we woul | 
undertake, we offered ourselves, our two million women, to the 
Government and declared that whenever the Government calle:| 
us we were ready to respond. 

That was in February and war was declared in April, an: 
when the Government did call upon us we were ready. 

To the honor of the women of this Nation, let it be said tha 
from the beginning of the war to the end of it they maintaine: 
their pledge of cooperation. 

HAT was the cry that brought women together? Wha' 
was the one impulse which drew them, as one woman? 

Men told us that, if we made a conquered peace, if we subdued 
militarism and the militarist spirit which Germany was inciting 
not only in its own country, but in the countries of the world, 
it would be conquered forever. “ This is the war to end war.” 

It was that thought which brought women together, “ This is 
a war to end war,” and women must play their part in helping 
to end war forever. ; 

We know that men are ready to die in war; but there are a 
great many things harder than to die. Everybody must die some- 
time and it does not make so much difference perhaps as to the 
number of days we live as it does to the manner in which we 
live the days we do live. There are some things that are worth 
a great deal more than life, and one thing which was worth more 
than life to the men who went out and laid down their lives for 
their countries was not to leave a dishonored nation, a nation 
unworthy of the civilization of our time, a nation which had no 
heart to feel and no understanding to realize the conditions of 
intimate association between nation and nation and the obligatior 
which one nation has to care for and sympathize with another. 

Having grasped this idea of democracy, this idea of the oneness 

of the human family, we declared that we would give everything 
that we had and sacrifice everything that we had in the interests 
of ending war forever. So our women toiled and sacrificed and 
saved and toiled again, until the war ended. 
N OW, whether we agree with every part of that Peace Treaty 
. or not, no matter whether we agree with everything there 
is in the League of Nations or not, the question remains that now 
with the Germans, our opponents, defeated on the field of battle, 
is that the way to end war forever, merely to defeat them on the 
field of battle? Is there not something to be done afterwards? 
Every one knows that no war is ended on the battlefield. The 
last word in any war is not spoken on the battlefield. The last 
word in war is spoken in the halls where the people meet together 
to decide what shall be the result of the war, what shall be the 
penalties of the war, and how peace shall be made. 

While Mr. Wilson said we want nothing out of the war, I said 
in my own heart—It may be that we want nothing material out 
of the war, but, oh, we want the biggest thing out of this war 
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that has ever come to the world. We want Peace now and Peace 
forever. 

If we cannot get that peace out of this war, what hope is there 
that it will ever come to humanity? Was there ever such a 
chance offered to the world before? Was there ever a time when 
the. peoples of all nations looked towards America as they are 
looking today, because of our unselfishness in our dealings with 
them during the war? 

We have not always been unselfish, but we have been in this 
war. Because of this they are looking to us, with hope. 

What would there be of inspiration to these people to come 
back to their ruined homes and build up again their cities, if, 
within a few years, the same thing could be repeated and homes 
destroyed and cities devastated, the people outraged and made 
slaves as they have been? What hope would there be to these 
people? Why, men and women, they are looking to us as the 
hope of the world. And whenever I look on our flag, whenever 
] look on those stars on their field of blue and those stripes of 
red and white, I say to myself, “ I do not wonder that when that 
flag went over the trenches and surmounted the barriers, the 
people of the world took heart of hope.” 

It was then that they began to feel they could unite with us 
in some sort of security for the future. And that flag means 
so much to me. I never look on its stars but that I see in every 
star the hope that must stir the peoples of the old world when 
they think of us and the power we have of helping to lead them 
up to a place where they may hope for their children. 

We have come to the place now where we can fly in a day 
from this country to any other country on the earth, almost, 
and we have become so closely interallied that national interests 
merge the one with the other, in such a manner that we cannot 
go alone. We must look facts in the face. All humanity is one. 
The world is one. And no nation can suffer unless all nations 
suffer. No nation can prosper without all nations prospering. 

We women, the mothers of the race, have given everything, 
have suffered everything, have sacrificed everything, and we come 
to you now and say, “ The time has come when we will no longer 
sit quietly by and bear and rear sons to die at the will of a few 
men. We will not endure it. We will not endure it. We 
demand either that you shall do something to prevent war or 
that we shall be permitted to try to do something ourselves.” 


A Protest 
WING to repeated false statements, the Woman’s City Club 
of New York City has requested the Woman Citizen to 
publish the following protest: 

To prevent misunderstandings, the Board of Directors of the 
Woman’s City Club issues the following statement : 

A year and a half ago, long before prohibition was a national 
law, a regulation was posted on the Bulletin Board which al- 
lowed a member to have wine in a locker to be served on special 
occasions. 

The circulation of an utterly misleading story in a New York 
newspaper made it appear that the Club was preparing to evade 
the law. 

The Club is giving no storage space for wine or other intoxi- 
cating beverages. No liquor is stored on the premises and the 
Club has observed, and intends to observe, the war-time and 
national prohibition laws, even beyond the letter. 

Among our membership of more than 3,000 women there was 
a diversity of opinion before prohibition went into effect. But 
there is now no conflict of opinion as to where the Women’s City 
Club stands on the subject of the enforcement of the Prohibition 


Law. 
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tion of JOSEPH WILD 
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room size Persian 
and ‘Turkish Rugs 


AT LESS THAN 
PRE-WAR PRICES 








A COLLECTION that includes every 
variety rug of Persian and Turk- 
ish origin, making an exceptional 
appeal to those lovers of fine rugs 
who desire to furnish rooms of 
unusual proportions. With orien- 
tal rugs growing scarcer and 
higher in price, rug connoisseurs 
will appreciate the timely signifi- 
cance of this offering. 


Chinese, Persian and 
Turkish Masterpieces 
in a noteworthy offer- 
ing. Popular room- 
size Rugs. 

6x9 FEET 

$95 to $175 


8x10 FEET 
$175 to $345 


9x12 FEET 
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Motherhood and Americanization 


STRIKING illustration of the meaning of Americaniza- 
tion is furnished by a report on “ Maternity and Infant 
Care in Two Rural Counties in Wisconsin ” sent out today from 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. Both 
counties studied are dairying centers. The first of them, the 
Northern County, holds a number of those foreign communities 
that, set down in the midst of America, retain their old-world 
characteristics. The second, the Southern County, though many 
of its inhabitants are only “ first-generation Americans,” is typi- 
cal of the prosperous farming country of the Middle West. 
Representative sections of both counties were chosen for the 
study on which the report is based, and facts were secured about 
all the families into which babies had been born during the two 
years previous to the study. In the Northern County—the old- 
world county—453 families were visited. While only about 30 
per cent of the parents in these families were foreign born, more 
than half were native born of foreign parentage who had re- 
tained the customs and often the language of their European 
ancestors. A number of the mothers interviewed by the agents 
of the Children’s Bureau were unable to speak English although 
they had been born in the United States. The illiteracy rate 
among the mothers was 5.4 per cent among the native born and 
26.7 per cent among the foreign born. Parents as a rule showed 
little interest in education for their children, being satisfied that 
grammar-school education or less was enough. 
In the Southern County, while only 14 per cent of the parents 
were foreign born, at least half of the mothers visited were 


868—For Breakfast, informal occasions, and for the cottage 
one wants the brightest and cheeriest china with decorations 
adaptable to all surroundings—just such a pleasing result is 
achieved in the Ming pattern, on fine Lenog china. 103 piece 
Ming china dinner set, special price, $175.00; 7 piece chop 
set, special price, $16.50; 7 piece cake set, special price, 
$12.00; 23 piece tea-set, special price, $35.00. 
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New Catalogue ready October Ist. 
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native born of foreign parentage. They had, however, in con- 
trast with the mothers of County One, lost most of their foreign 
characteristics. Only seven mothers in the county—and those 
foreign born—had not learned to speak the language of their 
adopted land. All but two of the mothers could read and write. 

The standards of living in the two counties varied widely. 
County One, like many parts of northern Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Minnesota which were forest territory not much more than a 
generation ago, has not yet passed the pioneer stage. Clearing 
of brush and stumps and trees is for many farmers a prerequisite 
to tilling the soil, and life is a long struggle to win out to comfort 
and prosperity. The mothers, of course, share in the struggle; 
according to old-world tradition they carry water, tend churn and 
separator, wash heavy ten-gallon milk cans—some even do the 
arduous work of the fields, such as raking hay, planting, digging 
potatoes, harvesting with a hand sickle. The agents of the 
Children’s Bureau found that a number of mothers did such work 
up to the very day their babies were born. 

DDED to the work of farm and field was housework. For 

the majority of women housekeeping was made unneces- 
sarily difficulty by the lack of conveniences. No planning had 
been done to save steps for the mother. Less than one in ten of 
all the country families in the county had water in the house, and 
but two of these families had running water, while none had a 
bathroom or water-closet. As a rule the pumps were a little dis- 
tance from the house; water had to be carried up a flight of stairs, 
and the waste water carried out, for few families had sinks in 
the house. Wood, too, had to be fetched by most housewives 
from a pile or shed in the yard. In some cases, there was no 
inside door to the cellar, and every trip cellarward meant a 
roundabout journey outside. Few houses had telephones, and 
some of the mothers were practically shut off from communica- 
tion with the outside world by distance made longer by bad 
roads and lack of means of transportation. The first sign of 
prosperity in the Northern County is not a comfortable dwelling 
but a commodious barn, because, as the local saying goes, “ the 
barn will build the house, but the house won’t build the barn.” 
More than one-fourth of the country families were crowded into 
inadequate quarters, with more than two persons to a room, so 
that when the weather was bad the children must be always 
“under foot.” 

The Southern County is, in most respects, a better place for 
children to grow up in than the Northern County. It has the 
reputation of being one of the most prosperous farming centers 
in the State. The people are housed, for the most part, in com- 
modious, well-kept farm houses. Only one in fifteen of the 123 
country families visited were living more than two persons to a 
room. About one-fifth had water in the house, and where the 
carrying of water was necessary, it was usually regarded as a 
man’s work, not a woman’s. Most of the families had telephones. 
While half the mothers did milking and many did light work in 
the garden or raised chickens, as a rule the women did little other 
work outside the house. To work in the fields was contrary to 
local standards. “ Mothers who work outside just don’t care for 
their babies right,” said one mother, voicing the common opinion. 

Ideas concerning the care a mother should have differed 
greatly in the two counties. In the Northern, many mothers did 
hard work up to the time their babies were born. Fifty per cent 
of the mothers were attended in child birth by midwives, with 
one or two exceptions ignorant and dirty; and eight per cent had 
no professional attendants. Only one-fourth of the mothers re- 
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mained in bed for the customary period of ten days after their 
babies came; many of them were up and at their housework in 
less than a week. 

In the Southern, mothers generally recognized that hard work, 
at least during the month before their babies came, was likely to 
prove injurious. Three-fourths of them stayed in bed for at 
least ten days after childbirth. All but five of the mothers were 
attended by physicians. But in 13 of the cases attended the 
doctor arrived late, due in most instances to distance. At 12 
confinements the physician was summoned from 10 miles or more 


away. 


UT even in the Southern County, according to the report, the 

standard of maternity care can not be considered worthy of 
American ideals. Although 38 per cent of the mothers, as com- 
pared with 19 per cent in the Northern County, had consulted 
their physicians during the months before their babies came, none 
of them had what is considered by authorities to be adequate pre- 
natal care, and only 13 had what could be classed as “ fair” 
care. While more than one-fourth of the mothers in both 
counties were attended by a “ practical” nurse or, in the case of 
the mothers of the Northern County, by a midwife after child- 
birth, trained nursing care was almost impossible to secure even 
for those families who could afford to pay for it, and the ma- 
jority of mothers were dependent upon such assistance as they 
could obtain from relatives and neighbors. 

According to the report, rural nursing service working from 
conveniently located centers to which mothers may go for ad- 
vice concerning the care of themselves and their babies is a means 
of bringing the care given mothers in such communities as these 
up to the American standard, and securing safety for them and 
their babies. It is suggested that home helpers can be trained 
to care for the mothers, under the direction of the nurses, and 
to direct the work of the household so that the mother can be 
relieved of the burden of responsibility during the time when she 
should be conserving her strength. 


The Leaven 


HE hears a child’s voice, calling in the night, 
And, with her candle, goes from room to room, 

Only to find the dear tranquillity 
Of sleeping childhood, resting after play ; 
Resting in love and happy confidence. 
But, standing there, in the sheltered stillness, 
She hears the cry again, 
The cry of children, calling in the night, 
Louder and louder, calling in the night ; 
The cold; the hungry, and the terrified; 
The weary ones, who toil beyond their strength ; 
The sick, untended in their pain; 
The unwanted; the unloved; 
The motherless, who call to deafened ears; 
Out of their darkness and despair, they cry, 
And, in the night, she hears and understands 
As though the sweet security of these, her own, 
Gave her a line to plumb their misery. 


ESPAIR not, Little Ones of Shame and Crime and Wretch- 
edness ; 
Be not disheartened, Children of Sorrow and of Poverty, 
Slowly the leaven works within the meal, 
And it is not in vain she hears you in the night. 
Epitu B. ALLEN. 


We Do, Indeed! 





LEANOR AGNES . 
SHIPMAN, age 7, of j +» Pa 
Sulphur, Oklahoma, believes 5 
in making an early start i im 
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towards economic independ- 
ence. For a little girl of 7 


she is undoubtedly one of the 


A 





, 
. 
7 


e . ~ 
busiest of the coming gener- 


ation of women workers to 





be found in this country. In 


a letter to the Woman Citi- 
sen, which she wrote unaided 
upon the typewriter, the little 
worker gives a resume of 
her working day, and con- 


cludes it with the question: 


“Do you think I earn my 
salt?” We leave the ques- 
tion to our readers. Here ts 
the letter: 


Dear Woman Citizen: 


ot | ial mother belongs 
to a Child Wel- 
as #F 


Oelleve 





“LittLce Sister CiGa” 


Should be 
pull weeds, 


fare Circle and the a child of te) self-supportings 
“Tam seven. I wipe dishes, care for the baby, mail the let- 
h 


ters, go for the milk, make the beds, and clean up my playthings. I type- 


wrote this. Do you think I carn my salt? 
Very truly, Eleanor Agnes Shipman. 
P. S—See how pleased my little sister, Olga, is when the Citizen comes.’ 
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McCutcheon’s 


ESIDES Tableand Bed 

Linens, McCutcheon’s 

carries choice selections 

key. Trae Mark OF Women’s Neckwear, 

Sweaters, Veils, Corsets, Lingerie, 

Hosiery, Underwear; Baby 

Clothes, Boys’ Suits and Rompers, 

and Girls’ Dresses; Dress Cottons; 

Handkerchiefs; Laces and 

Embroideries; and Men’s 
Haberdashery. 
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Send for the new Fall and Winter 


Catalogue. Mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Established over half a century 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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The Book Stall 


The Passing of the Woman of Mystery 


“The Arrow of Gold” by Joseph Conrad 
(Doubleday Page & Co.) 

“The Jervaise Comedy” by J. D. Beresford 
(The Macmillan Co.) 

“Java Head” by Joseph Hergesheimer (Al- 
fred A. Knopf, N. Y.) 

“Shops and Houses” by Frank Swinnerton 
(George H. Doran.) 


ERE are four novels all of excellent work- 
H manship, and all by super-craftsmen. They 
present pictures of women from a man’s point 
of view. Studying them one wonders whether 
the male mind has a touchstone by which it 
measures woman. If Mr. Beresford, and Mr. 
Conrad, and Mr. Hergesheimer and Mr. Swin- 
nerton show a common denominator, so to 
speak, it may go a long way towards deter- 
mining what particular myth of woman’s fasci- 
nation has ruled man from time immemorial. 

There is for instance, the woman of “mystery” 
who has always been supposed to play domes- 
tic havoc with man. Two of these authors 
dilate much upon this type of woman. “He 
possessed a stupendous admiration for her,” 
writes Hergesheimer, explaining the attitude of 
Gerrit Ammidon to his Manchu wife, Taou 
Yuen. “He watched her with the mingled un- 
derstanding and mystification that gave his life 
with her such a decided charm.” 


zz in Conrad’s Arrow of Gold the lure of 
Dona Rita seems sometimes to be of the 
“She is something of the 
She is 
all the vampires, all the Cleopatra’s and all! 
the La Valliere’s—and at the same time she is 
Mona Lisa and the saints. She is as old as 
the Eden tree, and so young she is adolescent. 
Even her voice floats “mysterious and pene- 
trating from her lips.” She had a way of 
“ sitting cross-legged on the divan in the atti- 


same exotic quality. 
women of all time,” her lovers insist. 


tude of a very old idol or a very young child,” 
applauded Monsieur George, pondering upon 
her. 

Now if one can attach mystery to Mr. 
Beresford’s Anne Banks, or to one of Mr. 
Swinnerton’s women, one might say that the 
testimony of these extremely able men novel- 
ists is all in, and take it for what it is 


worth in establishing forever the secret of 


woman’s hold upon man. But Anne Banks is 
not mysterious; she is far from it, she is 
frankness itself and so is Dorothy Vechantor. 
Woman as mystery does not compel tle admi- 
ration of either Mr. Beresford or Mr. Swinner- 
ton, who are quite articulate as to what does 
constitute woman’s charm. In fact, the author 
of Anne Banks repudiates the nondescript wo- 
man made up of shreds and patches of Cleo- 
patras and Helens, women who sit sphinxlike 
with head of woman and body of beast—none 
of that for him. “It was the glow of her in- 
dividuality that was her surpassing charm,” 
“She had 


that supremely feminine vitality which sends 


says Beresford’s hero of his Anne. 


a man crazy with worship.” 


7, US having barked mystery up a tree, one 
abandons it as a universal solvent and finds 
’ shows even more votes than 
does mystery. When one comes to think about 


it, vitality is an asset of all the heroines in 


that “ vitality’ 


all these books. In Monsieur George’s analy- 
sis of Dona Rita—and he is always analysing 
her—one sees her a creature of irrepressible 
vitality in spite of her habit of Buddha like 
immobility. And it was really Nettie Volmar, 
blowsily commonplace, but passionately alive, 
whom Gerrit Ammidon loved in spite of his 
admiration for the elusive strangeness and per- 
fection of his Manchu lady. 

Mr. Swinnerton gives a further blow to the 
fallacy of mystery, since he makes it a feature 
erotic Veronica. He 


of his neurotic and 


has made an intensive semi-scientific study 


of the sex-absorption of women. It was sor- 
did enough in his Nocturne, and rather clumsily 
blundering as any intimate guesses of a man 
as to women’s inner reactions must always be. 
It is a very ugly study of two sisters, mutually 
hating each other out of rivalry, driven by 
suppressed sex longings into ignominius quar- 
rels and compromises, a favorite picture in the 
mind of this author. He introduces it again 
into his latest novel Shops and Houses. Ve- 
ronica and her sisters hate and thwart each 
other because their lives are narrowed to petty 
small-town intrigues, and their one hope of re- 
lease—marriage—becomes a matter of colossal 
consequence. They do things which are con- 
tradictory, exasperating, alluring or shameless, 


because they are without other outlet. Thu 
Mr. Swinnerton gives a final staggering blow 
to man’s long fetich—the “ mystery of woman. 
He takes the cover off this obscure secret an: 
depicts it as pathological. Woman thwarted 
turned away from natural activities becomes a 
furtive, curious entangling creature, whom mei 
have really feared while they have pretended 
to admire. 

It is Dorothy fresh from study, full of en- 
thusiasm and natural human interests who be- 
comes a comrade. Just as Anne Banks, look- 
ing out fearlessly at life and asking no quar- 
ter, solves the silly class barriers of the Jer- 
vaise Comedy. 

These four men writers in their several ways, 
and their ways are as several as can be imag- 
ined, have shown once for all that there is 
nothing in this one-time fable of woman as 
sphinx. Of course, being men they will hug 
to themselves the tradition which has been 
their special stage property, and so for some 
time to come they will continue to stress and 


exaggerate woman’s mysteriousness. 


NE does not wonder at this insistence in 

Joseph Conrad’s Arrow of Gold since all 
his woman characters are as unreal as the fabled 
auk. This story is not in Conrad’s best vein. 
He is more at home when he talks of the 
sea than when he talks about women, having 
never yet portrayed one convincing or endear- 
ing heroine. Dona Rita is as soulless as a 
tropic sea, as bewildering and as lovely. But 
she is a mermaid, a nixie who steals men’s 
souls, and not a woman who nourishes them. 
The book is written with superb skill, but with 
all Conrad’s rather trying mannerisms, such as 
introducing most of his narrative by means of 
conversations. 

Mr. Hergesheimer’s Java Head is also a 
novel of excellent workmanhip. Its picture of 
life in Salem, Massachusetts, in the days of 
the East India trade in sailing vessels, pre- 
sents a new and interesting American back- 
ground. It is a novel of skill and finesse—un- 
pleasant and detidedly unconvincing ‘in its 
tragic and sordid finish. Yet one recognizes 
that here is one of the very few skillful crafts- 
men of the modern American school of novel- 


ists. 
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Mr. Beresford’s story is clever, light and of 


far less worth from any point of view than the 
others. Its main appeal is in the skillfull hand- 
ling of a hackneyed theme. 

The taste for Mr. 


an acquired-one as is a taste for olives. 


Swinnerton is as much 
Some 
pcople will see nothing but a novel of manners 
in this, his latest novel, a sort of early Vic- 
tcrian picture of an English village, imitative 
oi Jane Austen’s technique, yet lagging behind 
it. Others will see Beckwith Village as a sym- 
b 1 of a passing and monstrous phase of Brit- 
ish life carefully drawn, almost matchless in 
iis meticulous accuracy. The power of public 
pinion in a small town to oppress and stul.ify 


as never more faithfully portrayed. 


A Poilu Epic 
HE enlisted 
of song and story in this war as in no 
or “Yank” or “ Poilu” he 


man has been the theme 


ther. “ Tommie” 
has come into his own. The psychology of this 
election of the common soldier in his ugly 
marching outfit as eponym, instead of the officer 
in his smart trappings, must be left to a future 
generation to determine. But, however it hap- 
pened, he is there. On posters, American, Brit- 
ish or French, it is the plain trench soldier who 
is pictured, transfigured, symbolized. 

Numerous French war novels have given the 
epic of the poilu, but none more sincerely or 
simply than Jean de Vignes Rouges’s Bourru, 
a Soldier of France (E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y.). 

This book, 
Academy prize, has the special excellence that 


which was awarded a French 
it will retain for all time a photographic por- 
trayal of the common soldier in action. Bourru, 
himself, is a personification rather than an indi- 
vidual. The author has given a close, sympa- 
thetic, study of the French esprit de corps so 
different fron: what one imagines the Prussian 
to be. 

The style of the book is simple and direct, a 
draughtsman’s style rather than a painter’s. Its 
lack of color and its dead realism sometimes 
make this book hard reading. In its photo- 
graphic clarity one sees the poilu as he actually 
existed, afraid at times, grumbling at times, but 
ever steadfast, always a hero, scaling bloody 
heights with no illusion as to the chances ahead, 
enduring awful cold, hunger, loneliness, separa- 
ration. Rouges did not need to exaggerate, the 
simple truth about the poilu is sublime romance. 
The various adventures described must have 


come straight from life; they are so convincing. 





Therapy of Equal 
Suffrage 


I‘ Clelia Del Mosher’s Health and the Wo- 
man Movement (The Woman's Press, N. 
Y.) there are some cheering thoughts on the 
hygienic value of votes for women. 
“Whatever may be one’s personal opinion of 
the advantages or disadvantages of woman’s 
suffrage,” says Dr. Mosher “It may be said 
that equal suffrage like many of the economic 
and philanthropic opportunities now open to 
women, helps to meet this problem of the hy- 
giene of middle life. During the years of a 
woman’s necessary total absorption in her ov- 
cupation of home making and the bearing and 
rearing of children her intellectual occupations 
home are laid 


and interests outside of the 


aside. Where equal suffrage exists civic mat- 
ters become a topic of home discussion; they 
concern the mother and daughters as well as 
the father and sons. Thus a passive interest 
in politics is kept alive in the woman during 
her years of total absorption in her family and 
home. When the period of leisure arrives it is 
not necessary to try to manufacture an in- 
terest for the woman whose cccupation, as has 
been shown above, has in the normal course of 
events been taken away from her. Thus ‘votes 
for women’ becomes not only a safeguard to 
the woman of middle age, a help in preserving 
the integrity of the family, but a protection to 
the commmunity from the menace of the un- 
occupied middle aged woman. It becomes eco- 
nomically an asset in the productive use of the 
force and intelligence otherwise wasted in doc- 
tor’s bills, sanatorium treatment, or too often 
expended in dangerous fads.” 

Dr. Mosher is Medical Adviser of Women, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, California. 
Her investigations into the relative muscular 
strength of women and men have been men- 
tioned in a previous issue of the ]l’oman Citi- 
sen. The present volume sets the attainment 
of health before women, not only as a desir- 


able asset, but as a possibility and a duty. 


Two Books for Students 
N ever present help in trouble to the per- 
son, who feels it on her conscience to be-in- 
formed about the League of Nations is The 
Covenanter (Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y.) 
This book gives the complete text of the 
League—not of the Peace Treaty—with an ex- 
position of its meaning. Each article is ex- 
plained paragraph by paragraph by well recog- 


nized authorities. 


Several preliminary chapters define general 
aspects of the League, its object, constitution- 
ality, and its powers. The book is convenient 
and usable, and will serve as an antidote against 
much casual and undigested comment or the 
League. 

FASCINATING 


still love to dabble in water colors is is- 


scheme for those who 


sued by the Women’s Press, New York. The 
charm of this outfit is a bunch of white maps 


of the United States accompanied by a booklet 


State Laws Affecting Women in the United 
States, which contains a “key for making 
maps.” This key gives figures for women in 


industry: women having political rights, civil 
rights and industrial advantages. It is quite 
possible with these blank maps and their keys 


to make an entire reference library. 





ARMENIAN POEMS 


rendered into English verse by 
Alice Stone Blackwell. Third Edi- 
tion. All the proceeds go to help 
the Armenians. 


| Price $1.00 
Order. from 


MRS. BERTHA S. PAPAZIAN 
6 Ellsworth Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. | 

















Get Out That Knitting Bag! 


Knit for Armenia! 


Sweaters, shawls, scarves, 
socks, stockings, mittens, caps 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Remember, Winter in many parts 
of Armenia is long and cold 


BEGIN NOW! 


Address all packages to The Arme- 
nian Reconstruction Committee, Room 


530, Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Temporary Chairman. 
American Women’s Branch 
of the 
NATIONAL ARMENIAN RECONSTRUC- 
TION COMMITTEE 

















Have you Volume III of the 
Life of Susan B. Anthony? 
If not, send One Dollar for it, post- 

age prepaid. Describe your binding. 


National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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COLUMBIA Trust Fund is 
simply money set aside under 

the protection of the Columbia 
Trust Company and invested to 
provide periodical income for defi- 
nite objects. As one example, 
gifts to some philanthropic or po- 
litical cause could well be so || 
handled. | 
| 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
COMPANY 





FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET | 
We are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank | 


METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. 


Prompt Delivery. 

















Reasonable Prices. 





“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 
(PATENTED) ING. 
55 WEST 30th STREET, NEW YORK’ 





NEW YORK’S STANDARD 


THE BEST EVERYWHERE 




















WINGENDORFF fiep'vitsre monosrame 
are made in filet and drawn work 


731 Lexington Avenue. Tel., Plaza 2869 











When writing to, or 


Suffrage 


Industry 








HE aeroplane is now the ally of suffrage. 

Five thousand suffrage fliers were show- 
ered from a fast flying plane recently at Sedalia, 
Missouri. Miss Marie B. Ames, Field Director 
of the Misouri Woman Suffrage Association, 
with Lieutenant Montgomery as pilot, took this 
very modern and up-to-date means of acquaint- 
ing the people of that city with the League of 
Women Voters program. Miss Ames at that 
time was conducting a citizenship school in 
Sedalia and also had charge of a suffrage booth 
at the state fair. “Just completed trip, great 
sensation,” was the telegram received at Suf- 
frage headquarters from Miss Ames, following 
her flight. 

The women of Missouri, in many ways, have 
attested their keen interest in their new right 
of citizenship. The newly enfranchised women 
of Clayton, in St. Louis County, made excel- 
lent use of their new privilege. Hearing that 
a vacancy had occurred in the School Board, 
the women circulated petitions and secured 500 
signatures asking that a woman be appointed 
to fill the unexpired term of the man who had 
resigned. The women experienced no difficulty 
in getting the signatures, which were presented 
to the School Board. As a result, Mrs. Seth 
Merton has the honor to be the first woman to 
serve on a school board in the state of Mis- 


souri. 


 pmeperion upon the progress of suf- 

frage and prophesying “So it will some 
day be in Georgia” the Atlanta Constitution 
says: 

“What effect, if any, a woman member 
would have had thus far upon legislation that 
has been acted upon by our legislature now 
in session no one, of course, knows; and con- 
jecture is not worth much. 

“There is, however, one fairly safe assump- 
tion, and that is that if a representative Geor- 
gia woman had been a member of the senate 
the bill to provide for an increase in the sal- 
aries of teachers, which was defeated, would 
at least have received one vote that it did not 


receive.” 


HE Franchise League of Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, has reorganized, and has outlined 
an aggressive program for the winter. Mrs. 
W. A. Morris was elected president; Mrs. O. 


E. Brumbaugh, vice-president; Mrs. R. L. 


ao 
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NEW YORK CARPET CLEANING nS. 
BRYANT 4691-2-3 


Fowler, Secretary and Miss Jeanette Dunlap, 
treasurer. 

The League had a booth at the Shelbyville 
Chautauqua recently, closing a busy day with a 
picnic dinner in honor of Mrs. Grace Wilbur 
Trout, of Illinois, who was the speaker of the 
day at the Chatauqua. 

The Shelbyville League is arranging a win- 
dow display, which will show the progress o 
the ratification of the Federal Amendment. All 
the women’s clubs of that town have been asked 
to devote at least one meeting during the com 
ing year to the program “ Citizenship for we 


men.” 





EW YORK’S law regarding the employ 

ment and the working hours and condi 
tion of women elevator operators become effect 
ive on September 1. This measure, which wa 
passed by the last assembly, provides that n 
woman under eighteen years of age shall lx 
employed in such work, and stipulates that thi 
working hours shall not be in excess of 54 
hours per week, or nine hours per day for a 
six day week. 

Unless the business or industry is on the 
exempted list, women shall not be allowed to 
work before 7 a. m. nor later than 10 o’clock 
p.m. Seats must be provided, proper arrange- 
ments made for the care and comfort of the 
women workers and definite luncheon periods 
set which will best guard the health of the 


workers, the law provides. 


— workers employed by the gov- 
ernment laid plans for a determined 
campaign to obtain equal pay for eqaul work at 
the annual gathering of the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes which convened in 
San Francisco on September 8. Women at 
work in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
the navy’s flag making department, and in 
various other governmental departments at 
Washington and wherever women are employed 
at governmental work who feel they are en- 
titled to the same pay as men were represented 
at the convention by the largest number of 
delegates in the history of the organization. 

When the first meeting of the organized gov- 
ernment workers was held two years ago at the 
capital, but one woman delegate was present. 
This number was doubled at the next meeting, 


a year later in Chicago, while this year the 
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women have ten accredited delegates. During 
the two-year period there has been a great in- 

ease in the number of women members of 
the various unions, which accounts for the in- 
crease in the number of delegates. 

The union of workers in the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving was represented by 
five women, the flag makers had one represen- 
tative, as did also the clerical workers. The 
women workers employed in the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance were represented by Mrs. 
Luella Poindexter. Miss Florence Etheridge, 

United States Probate Attorney for the In- 
dian Service, stationed at Oklahoma, represent- 
ed the professional women employes of the 
overnment, and Mrs. W. E. Cramer of Kan- 
as City, 


Federal Employment Service for Missouri, was 


head of the women’s division of the 


ilso a delegate. 


$6 NEVER felt so proud of women as I 

do now” was the way Mrs. F. Louis 
Slade summed up her observations and expe- 
riences gained during her stay in France and 
Germany. Mrs. Slade, first vice-president of 
the New York City League of 


has just returned from her stay abroad where 


Women Voters, 


she did important post-war work on _ behalf 


of the Y. M. ©. A. 


canteen workers whom she 


among the 3,500 women 


helped the wat 


Council of the Association to select for service. 


said Mrs. Slade “ through 


the territory occupied by the American army, I 


‘Everywhere I went” 


found not only the 3,500 women under my 
supervision working efficiently and devotedly 
but I saw and heard also of thousands more 
who kept the standard of women as a human 
being and as a worker very high. I am mori 
convinced than ever of the greatness of the 
contribution that woman has to make to the 
work of the world. When these women war 
workers return to this country, they will not 
only have a better conception of their abilities 
and of their place in society but they will also 
stand for a higher type of democracy than 
we have ever had before. For the great lesson 
of the war, for women as for men, has been 


the meaning and the value of real democracy.” 


HE French Government has conferred the 
“Medaille de la Reconnaissance Fran- 
Myron T. 


Herrick, wife of the former ambassador from 


caise” of the first class on Mrs. 


the United States to France, who died about 
a year ago at Cleveland without the knowledge 
of the honor that was to be hers. 

Mrs. Herrick’s efforts were a big factor in 
the founding of the American Hospital in 
Paris. Out of this movement grew the Ameri- 


can Ambulance Service. 


Church 


M*. Zella de Milhau of Southampton, 
Long Island, has been awarded the gold 
Medaille de la Reconnaissance by the French 


Government. 


ING GEORGE of England has conferred 
the Second Class of the Order of the 
3ritish Empire on Vicomtesse de la Pannouse, 
Committee of the 


president of the British 


French Red Cross. 


HE meaning of full equality from the 
church view-point is discussed in the fol- 


lowing communication: 


To THE EpiToR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 


ba a member of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. In your issue of August 9 
you say that this church will be the first or- 
thodox denomination to grant full equality to 
its women if the proposed canons are approved 
at the biennial general convention. It must 
have been a slip of the pen to call it ‘full 
equality,’ when in the next sentence you say that 
women are ‘barred the candidacy for holy or- 
ders.’ Surely you know that there is no such 
thing as full equality when discrimination in 
the smallest or largest office is made between 
the sexes. Our beloved Anna Shaw, an ordained 


minister, would never have termed it ‘ full 


equality.’ ‘There is neither . . . male nor 


female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ 


Some years ago, Dr. McKim, in a church- 
“in every crisis of 


Hilda 


turned out five bishops from the college.” If 


man’s league lecture, said: 


the church a woman has stood. St. 


a woman can stand at a crisis, she can stand 
in a pulpit. If she can turn out five bishops, 
she can teach and preach to any congregation. 
The battle is on in England for women can- 
didacy for holy orders, and this country is not 
one to be lagging behind the band wagon on 
any question of right and progress. It is a 
great pity that the Christian women of the 
country, because of ignorance, are not imbued 
with the fervor of spirit of Dr. Katherine C 
Bushnell of Oakland, Cal., who, in her remark- 
able Bible lessons, reveals in a startling man- 
ner the spiritual privilege of women accorded 
them by their creator, beginning with Eve.” 


Washington, D. C ANNIE E. Woop 





| Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 
| Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 

Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 
| Stores throughout the city 
} See ’phone book 

















Paying by Check 


distinct convenience in 
household management. It 
obviates the keeping of large 
amounts of currency, and each 
check is a receipt. 


is a 


We shall be glad to have a 
representative call and _ ex- 
plain details of the service 


offered to women patrons of 


this Company. 


Uni led Males 
Norlgage (Slrus 


C ompany 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 


125th St. 
at 8th Ave. 


75th St. 
at Madison Ave. 


Main Office: 
55 Cedar Street 


73d St. 
at Broadway 
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LOCAL and NATIONAL 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Correspondent Offices in Forty-seven Cities 





THE NaTIONAL City COMPANY 


Main Office: National City Bank Building 
Uptown Office: Fifth Ave. & 48rd St. 


Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 











Telephones, Greeley { a3 


The Fur Remodellers 


New York, 37 West 37th St. 
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Am I My Sister’s Keeper 


By Annie Webb Blanton 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Texas 


NDER the topic, “Am I My Sister’s 

Keeper?” I am to apply today an age- 
old question (1) to the obligation which the 
successful wage-earning woman of the present 
owes to those who, in the past, have made 
possible her success, and (2) to the duty which 
she owes to her sister women less fortunate 
than herself. Shall a woman regard her own 
success as an opportunity to aid in a great 
world movement toward democracy and prog- 


ress or shall she view it from a narrow per- 











Children’s Playrooms 


Indoor and outdoor play 
under skilled supervision 
For folder address 
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sonal standpoint and use whatever power it 
may bring, to further her own interests alone? 

I hold that the interests of man and woman 
are inseparable; that while man may have made 
this a man world, it was not so designed by 
the Creator; I hold that man cannot attain his 
highest development unless woman keeps pace 
with his progress; the Creator did not make 
brains hereditary in the masculine line only; a 





man is more likely to inherit his mental ability 
from his mother than from his father. Woman 
cannot reach her highest development so long 
as she has no part in democracy, for so long 
will her ambitions be curbed and her iniative 
and originality crushed; since there are few 
lines of endeavor in which autocracy has place 
for these qualities in a woman. To my mind 
then, whatever any woman can achieve towards 
the recognition of the work of womankind, is 
a step toward the advancement of the human 
race. When we struggle to abolish sex dis- 
tinctions in wage earnings and in government, 
we are acting on the same principle which the 
world war was fought to maintain—that might 


and power do not constitute justice and right. 


VERY woman who has achieved success as 

a wage-earner owes something to the past 
pioneers in democracy. Whatever may have been 
the courage, the talent, the struggles of her 
own career, it was the daring, the perseverence, 
of her predecessors who made this career pos- 
sible. Whenever she can convince her own 
small part of the world that a woman can be 
a success at any kind of public work, without 
losing any of the feminine qualities which both 
men and women hold precious, she is paying 
part of this debt; whenever she can aid and 
encourage others less fortunate than herself, 
to aspire along with her, she is proving herself 
worthy of the sacrifices which others have 
made, in order that opportunity might be hers. 
The spirit of democracy which America can- 
not carry to other nations and yet deny to the 
women of our country is now sweeping the 
world. It seems almost certain that before the 
next presidential election the Susan B. An- 


thony amendment will have become a part of 


our Federal constitution. But even with the 


ballot, the woman’s right to an equal opportun- 
ity in the fields of industry and in the various 
professions is still to be established. There is, 
perhaps, no other line of work in which sex 
privilege is more firmly entrenched than in the 
teaching profession. Usually when this well 
known fact is timidly brought to light in public 
assemblies, some one remarks in a tone of 
bland reproof, “Let us have no man-and-wo- 
man division in the teaching profession.” 
There has always been a man-and-woman di- 
vision in the teaching profession, but it has not 
been of woman’s making. It owes its origi! 
to the obsolete prejudices of some superinten 


Most 


have had to face the world alone, often with a 


dents and school boards. women who 
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living to earn for others dependent upon them, 
have found themselves up against a solid wall 
been said to 


of sex prejudice. It has, in effect, 


them, “It makes no difference what ability you 


may have nor how hard you may work, thus 


far you may go, and no further—because you 


are a woman.” There are some of us who 
have climbed to the top of that wall, and we 
are stretching out our hands to those who are 
still struggling after us; and we shall never be 


satisfied until it is beaten down forever. 


HE question is, how is that to be done? 

Ever since the time of Adam, one of man’s 
favorite diversions has been marking out wo- 
man’s sphere, and warning her off his own 
preserves. The men of most of our country, 
like ourselves were born to the old order of 
A man hates change more than does 
the old 


things. 
a woman. Frequently, in his mind, 
order is God’s order, and in maintaining it, he 
feels a sort of partnership with God. His 
attitude is like that of the little boy in a recent 
newspaper squib. 

An enthusiastic woman-suffrage worker was 
grieved when her young son declined, for sev- 
eral nights, to say his prayers with her, but 
said them with his father instead. She finally 
asked him the “Well, I 
thought God and us men ought to stick to- 


reason. He said: 
gether.” 

This idea that God is with the established 
order of things is not infrequently typical of 
the masculine point of view. But every wo- 
man knows that even the most deeply rooted 
ideas may be changed if the efforts are made 
gradually and tactfully, and are kept up with 
untiring persistence. 

Unfortunately we still have some men like 
the crusty old bachelor in a story which I read 
recently. He was asked, “ Do you believe that 
on election day women should be at the polls?” 
“Yes, sir,” was his unexpected reply—“ at both 
, North and South.” 


But this kind of specimen is rapidly becom- 


of them 
ing so rare, that his species will soon have to 
be cherished as a curiosity. Experience shows 
that each new privilege granted to woman, 
aids in the struggle for every other right; that 
each time that woman asks for representation 
and proves herself capable in administrative 
affairs, a step forward has been taken. 

The great task before woman-kind today is 
to prove her right to any work which she 
claims, by performing its duties efficiently; to 


ask recognition of the work of all women, be- 
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cause that is a part of humanity’s progress; to 
secure representation of women in all lines in 
which they work, because that is a part of the 
task of breaking down sex prejudice. 

want not 


We must say to the world, “ We 


a brotherhood of men, but a sisterhood 


We want an espirit de corps in our 


only 
of women. 
sex which recognizes the responsibility of ev- 
ery woman to do her part toward the advance- 
ment of the whole body of women workers.” 

Most of you to whom I speak have the im- 
portant duty entrusted to you of shaping the 
ideals of the young woman of our country. 
Teach her that no woman achieves man’s re- 
spect who is a traitor to her own sex. Teach 
her that one who labors with a wholly selfish 
motive—who does not place above what may 
come to her personally from her efforts, the 


welfare and the advancement of all woman- 
kind, is an ingrate to the pioneers of the past 
who have paved the way for her own achieve- 
ment and that she is a slacker in the battle 
Teach her that, 
both 


in the highest sense, her 


for progress of the future. 


to do her full duty towards man and 


woman, she must be, 


sister’s keeper. 


Shortage of Teachers 


The shortage of teachers has reached a criti- 
according to reports coming from 
Miss Lizzie Wooster, State Su- 


perintendent of Public Instruction of Kansas, 


cal state, 


various states. 


is endeavoring to find enough young women 
to supply the vacancies in the teaching force 
in several hundred rural school districts. Ac- 
cording to reports, as many as twenty schools 


in a county are in need of teachers in some 


portions of the state. The country school 


teacher in Kansas receives from fifty to sev- 


enty dollars a month, In some districts they 
must pay for janitor service and contend with 
poor equipment and poor buildings. 

And several hundred teaching positions are 
according to re- 


going to waste in Michigan, 


ports from that state. The low salaries are 
said to be responsible for the fact that some 
500 rural school teachers have gone into more 
lucrative work. 

the rural schools 


Consolidation of some of 


is a plan that will probably be followed out 


to alleviate some of the stress. 


P RESIDENT WILSON has nominated 
Miss Florence M. West of Pueblo as re- 
ceiver of public moneys at Pueblo, Colorado. 





Court Panel of 


Circuit 


HE September 


Jurors shows the names of two women, 


Mrs. May Roland and Mrs. Charles Pierce. 


I SHE Province of Manitoba has granted 
an increase of 


salary to its public school 


teachers of $165,000. There are approximately 
three thousand three hundred public school 
teachers in the Province. 


said to be the only 


URMESE 


Asiatic women who have 


women are 
absolute freedom 
property. In law, re- 


and control over their 


ligion and custom they are the equals of their 


husbands. 


(, RAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, has its 
first police woman in the person of Mrs. 
Catherine D. Gillette. Mrs. Gillette, who is a 
widow, will receive the same pay as that given 


to first year patrolmen. 
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M(CALPIN courtesy has set apart the 
entire sixth floor for unescorted 
woman guests. A hostess is in charge. 
Chaperones, shopping guides, ladies’ 
maids and nurse maids will be furnished 
upon request. On the sixth also are the 
hair-dressing parlor, manicure, children’s 
playground, with outdoor playroom, and 
the library. 

Women will find at the McAlpin an 
unusually desirable home. 


L. M. BOOMER 
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Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, a Tribute 
HE New Jersey Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation assembled upon the birthday an- 

niversary of its founder, Lucy Stone, wishes to 

record an expression of its profound grief in 
the passing of their beloved National Leader, 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. 

Thru all the years of her long and selfless 
life, Dr. Shaw fought for the spiritual, intel- 
lectual and political liberties of women. Before 
the white flame of her dauntless courage, her 
unanswerable logic and her gentle satire, the 


barriers of sex prejudice and age-long tradi- 


tion were burned away while that ever-increas- 
ing band of women, seeking those higher in- 
tellectual and political levels, found, spring 
from her magic, widening opportunities and a 
larger tolerance and justice. We the women 
of our land, who felt ourselves to be her special 
charge, and blessed her, knew the far-reaches 
of her soul’s horizon; knew her heart em- 
braced and her brain laboured for all who 
suffered and were oppressed... And no words 
can measure the heights of her spirit, the 
depths of her tenderness, the profound re- 
Then her country called, 
In the 


full majesty and vigor of her deathless youth 


sources of her mind. 


and she rallied to its cry and its peril. 


in age, she poured out her last, priceless, pas- 
sionate gifts of loving service; and her spent 
life lies surrendered upon the altar of her 
country and her people. She died as she would 
have wished to die—in the thick of the battle, 
in the moment of victory. The stars of her 
beloved flag and the Distinguished Service Me- 
dal of her country, pinned on her breast. She 
has passed beyond into the higher place of en- 
deavor; but her spirit beckons and calls, and 
upon us and the coming generations has fallen 
the glory and the burden of carrying on, until 
injustice and oppression and tyranny are ban- 
ished from the earth. 
FLORENCE P. EAGLETON. 


Praise for Pioneer 

N the death of Mrs. Sophie Gudden of 
Oshkosh, Wis., 
the suffrage cause lost one of its most ardent 
Theodora M. 


president of the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 


which occurred recently, 


supporters. Mrs. Youmans, 


Association, pays warm tribute to Mrs. Gudden, 
“Mrs. 


Gudden seemed to me a woman of quite un- 


in the Wisconsin press saying in part: 


usual qualities, combining fine intellectual abil- 
ity with scholarship rare among women and 
I know 


in a general way only of her work as a club 


with a singular devotion of purpose. 


woman and as member and president of the 
Consumers’ league. But of her services to the 
cause of woman suffrage I can speak with 
better authority. That work was always in- 
telligently directed and so inspired by her na- 


tive wit and her keen incisive manner of pre- 
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sentation that it was always very effective, 
either spoken or written. She continued het 
press work until almost the end of her life. 
In these late years she has been ill and very 
sorrowful, but her suffrage letters went out 
regularly to the German papers, whatever her 
personal condition. It is a telling tribute to 
her character and her ability as a writer that 
she was able to secure space regularly for 
woman suffrage letters in several of the most 
widely circulated German newspapers in the 
state. No doubt her influence was one of the 
forces which brought about so great a change 
in sentiment in Wisconsin that the state legis- 
lature at its recent session passed several wo- 
man suffrage measures and adopted the fed- 
franchise upon 


eral amendment conferring 


women at its earlier opportunity.” 
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EDUCATION 1s the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 





‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 


Our free democratic Government, made possible by popular education, is 
now in grave peril, and we must win this war or human liberty will perish 
from the earth. Every loyal American should prepare himself for any emer- 
gency in this critical period by becoming more efficient than ever before. 
One of the greatest means of efficiency is a practical, accurate, reliable, and 
up-to-date Reference Library, and this is 
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Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
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Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. , 
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Victor Huco says: 
“ There is one thing stronger than 
armies, and that 1s 
An idea whose time has come.” 
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